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From the Edinbur-zh Review. 


SPIRIT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


The great distinction of fashion in France, as 
it was—and in England, as it is—we consider to 
be this. In the former country the natural advan- 
tages were affected, in the latter we covet the ac- 
quired. ‘There the aspirants to fashion pretend 
to wit—here they pretend to wealth. In this 
country, from causes sufficiently obvious, social 
reputation has long been measured by the extent 
of a rent-roll; respectability has been another 
word for money ; and the point on which com- 
petitors have been the most anxious to vie with 
each other has been that exact point in which 
personal merit can have the least possible weight 
in the competition. The ambition of the French 
gallant, if devoted to 4 frivolous object, was at 
least more calculated to impgess society with a 
graceful and gay tone than he inactive and unre- 
lieved ostentation of the English pretender. And 
those circles to which a bon mat was the pass- 
port, could scarcely fail to be more agreeable than 
circles in which, to be the most courted, it is suf- 
ficient to be the first-born. A Frenchman had, 
at least, one intellectual incentive to his social 
ambition ;—to obtain access to the most fashion- 
able, was to obtain access to the most pleasant, 
the most witty circles in his capital. But to en- 
joy the most difficult society of London is to par- 
take of the insipidity of a decorated and silent 
crowd, of the mere sensual gratification of a costly 
dinner. 

To give aceibity to the tone of our fashion— 
while it is far from increasing its refinement— 
there is a sort of negative opposition made by 
the titled aristocrats to that order, from which it 
must be allowed the majority have sprung them- 
selves. Descended, for the most part, from the 
unpedigreed rich, they affect to re from 
that class circles exclusive and impassable. 
Fashion to their heaven is like the lotus to Ma- 
homet’s; it is at once the ornament and the bar- 
rier. To the opulent, who command power, 
they pretend, while worshipping opulence, to 
deny fon: a generation passes, and the proscribed 
class have become the exclusive. ‘ Si le finan- 
cier manque son coup, les courtisans disent de 
lui,—c’est un bourgeois, un homme de rien, un 
malotru : s’il réussit, ils, lui demandent sa fille.” 
This mock contest, in which riches ultimately 
triumph, encourages the rich to a field in which 
they are ridiculous till they conquer; and makes 
the one race servile, that the race succeeding may 
earn the privilege to be insolent. If the mer- 
chant or the banker has the sense to prefer the 


station in which he is respectable, to attempting 
success in one that destroys his real eminence, 
while it apes a shadowy distinction, his wife, his 
daughters, his son in the guards, are not often so 
wise. If one class of the great remain aloof, 
another class are sought, partly to defy, and 
partly to decoy ;—and ruinous entertainments 
are given, not for the sake of pleasure, but with 
a prospective yearning to the columns of the 
Morning Post. They do not relieve dulness,' 
but they render it pompous; and instead of suffer- 
ing wealth to be the commander of enjoyment, 
they render it the slave to a vanity, that, of all 
the species of that unquiet passion, is the most 
susceptible to pain. Circles there are in Lon- 
don, in which to be admitted is to be pleased and 
to admire; but those circles are composed of per- 
sons above the fashion or aloof from it. Of those 
where that tawdry deity presides, would it be 
extravagant to say that existence is a course of 
strife, subserviency, hypocrisy, meanness, in- 
gratitude, insolence, and mortification; and that 
to judge of the motives which urge to such a life, 
we have only to imagine the wish to be every 
where in the pursuit of nothings ? 

Fashion in this country is also distinguished 
from her sister in France, by our want of social 
enthusiasm for genius. It showed, not the power 
of appreciating his talents, but a capacity for ad- 
miring the more exalted order of talents (which 
we will take leave to say is far from a ridiculous 
trait in the national character), that the silent and 
inelegant Hume was yet in high request in the 
brilliant coteries of Paris. In England, the en- 
thusiasm is for distinction of a more sounding 
kind. Were a great author to arrive in London, 
he might certainly be neglected; but a petty 
prince could not fail of being eagerly courted. A 
man of that species of genius which amuses—not 
exalts—might indeed create a momentary sensa- 
tion. The oracle of science—the discoverer of 
truth, might be occasionally asked to the soirces 
of some noble Maecenas; but every drawing- 
room, for one season at least, would be thrown 
open to the new actress or the imported musician. 
Such is the natural order of things in our wealthy 
aristocracy, among whom there can be as little 
sympathy with those who instruct, as there must 
be gratitude to those who entertain, till the enter- 
tainment has become the prey of satiety, and the 
hobbyhorse of the new season replaces the rattle 
of the last. 

Here, we cannot but feel the necessity of sub- 
jecting our gallantry to our reason, and enquiring 
how far the indifference to what is great, and the 
passion for what is frivolous, may be occasioned 








by the present tone of that influence which wo- 


men necessarily exercise in this country, as in all 
modern civilised communities. Whoever is dis- 
posed to give accurate attention to the constitution 
of fashion (which fashion in the higher classes, 
is, in other words, the spirit of society,) must at 
once perceive how largely that fashion is formed, 
and how absolutely it is governed, by the gentler 
sex. Our fashion may indeed be considered the 
aggregate of the opinions of our women. In 
order to account for the tone that fashion receives, 
we have but to inquire into the education be- 
stowed upon women. Have we, then, instilled 
into them those public principles (as well as pri- 
vate accomplishments) which are calculated to 
ennoble opinion, and to furnish their own peculiar 
inducements of reward to a solid and lofty merit 
in the opposite sex? Our women are divided 
into classes—the domestic and the dissipated. 
The latter employ their lives in the pettiest in- 
trigues, or, at best, in a round of vanities that 
usurp the name of amusements. Women of the 
highest rank alone take much immediate share — 
in politics ; and that share, it must be eonfessed, 
brings any thing but advantage to the state. No 
one will assert that these soft aspirants have any 
ardour for the public—any sympathy with mea- 
sures that are pure and unselfish. No one will 
deny that they are the first to laugh at principles, 
which it is but justice’ to say, the education we 
have given them precludes them from compre- 
hending,—and to excite the parental emotions of 
the husband, by reminding him that the advance- 
ment of his sons requires interest with the minis- 
ter. The domestic class of women are not now, 
we suspect, so numerous as they have been esti- 
mated by speculators on our national character. 
We grant their merits at once; and we inquire if 
the essence of these merits be not made to consist 
in the very refraining from an attempt to influence 
public opinion,—in the very ignorance of all 
virtues connected with the community ;—if we 
shall not be told that the proper sphere of woman 
is private life, and the proper limit to her virtues, 
the private affections. Now, were it true that 
women did not influence public opinion, we 
should be silent on the subject, and subscribe to 
all those charming commenplaces on retiring 
modesty and household attractions that we have 
so long been accustomed’ to'read and hear. But 
we hold that feminine influence, however secret, 
is unavoidably great; and: owing to this lauded 
ignorance of public matters, we hold it alsoto be . 
unavoidably corrupt. It is clear that women of 
the class we speak of attaching an implied blame 
to the exercise of the reasoning faculty, are ne- 
cessarily the reservoir of unexamined opinions 
and established prejudices,—that those opinions 
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and prejudices colour the education they give to 
their children, and the advice they bestow upon 
their husbands. We allow them to be the sooth- 
ing companion and the tender nurse—(these are 
admirable merits—these are all their own)—but, 
in an hour of wavering between principle and in- 
terest, on which side would their interest lie ?— 


* would they inculcate the shame of a pension, or 


the glory of a sacrifice to the public interest? On 
the contrary, how often has the worldly tender- 
ness of the mother been the secret cause of the 
tarnished character and venal vote of the husband ; 
or, to come to a pettier source of emotion, how 
often has a wound, or an artificial pampering to 
some feminine vanity, led to the renunciation 
of one party advocating honest measures, or 
to the adherence to another subsisting upon 
courtly intrigues! In more limited circles, how 
vast that influence in forming the national cha- 
racter, which you would deny because it is secret! 
—how evident a proof of the influence of those 
whose minds you will not enlarge, in that living 
which exceeds means,—so pre-eminently English 
—so wretched in its consequences,—so paltry 
in its object! Who shall say that the whole 
comfortless, senseless, heartless system of osten- 
tation which pervades society has no cause—not 
in women, if you like,—but in the education we 
give them? 

We are far from wishing that women, of what 
rank soever, should intermeddle with party poli- 
tics, or covet the feverish notoriety of state in- 
trigues, any more than we wish they should 
possess the universal genius ascribed to Lady 
Anne Clifford by Dr. Donne, and be able to 
argue on all subjects “ from predestination to slea 
silk.” We are far from desiring them to neglect 
one domestic duty, or one household tie ; but we 
say—for women as for men—there is no sound 
or true morality where there is no knowledge of 
—no devotion to—public virtue. In the educa- 
tion women receive, we would enlarge their 
ideas to the comprehension of political integrity ; 
and in the variety of events with which life tries 
the honesty of men, we would leave to those 
principles we have inculcated—unpolluted as 
they would be by the close contagion of party— 
undisturbed by the heat and riot of action—that 
calm influence, which would then scarcely fail to 
be as felicitous and just as we deem it now not 
unoften unhappy and dishonouring. But of all 
the inducements to female artifice and ambition, 
our peculiar custom of selling our daughters to 
the best advantage is the most universal. We 
are a match-making nation. ‘The system in 
France, and formerly existent in this country, of 
betrothing children, had at least with us one good 
effect among many bad. If unfriendly to chas- 
tity in France, it does not appear to have pro- 
duced so pernicious an effect in England; but 
while it did not impair the endearments of do- 
mestic life, it rendered women less professionally 
hollow and designing at that period of life when 
love ceases to encourage deceit; it did not absorb 
their acutest faculties ina game in which there is 
no less hypocrisy requisite than in the amours of 
a Dorimont or a Belinda—but without the excuse 
of the affections. While this custom increases 
the insincerity of our social life, it is obvious that it 
must react also on its. dulness ; for wealth and rank 
being the objects sought, are the objects courted ; 
and: thus, another reason is given for crowding 
our circles with important stolidity, and weeding 
them of persons poor enough to be agreeable— 


and because agreeable—dangerous and unwel- 
come. 





Would we wish, then, the influence to be less? 
We will evade the insidious question. We wish 
it to be differently directed. By contracting their 
minds, we weaken ourselves ; by cramping their 
morality, we ruin our own; as we ennoble their 
motives, society will rise to a loftier tone—and 
even Fashion herself may be made to reward 
glory as well as frivolity. Nay, we shall not 
even be astonished if it ultimately encourages, 
with some portion of celebrity and enthusiasm, 
the man who has refused a bribe, or conferred 
some great benefit on his country, as well as thé 
idol of Crockford’s or the heir to a dukedom. 


(To be continued.) 





A STORY OF TEXAS. 


The following from a new book called “* Texas and 
the Texans,” is an interesting story of real life—if 
the reader will make some allowance for the epic 
style in which it is written. 


In the spring of eighteen hundred and fifteen, there 
dwelt near the city of Natchez, a juvenile belle of 
great vivacity and loveliness, whose wit and beauty 
were heightened by the refinement of her manners 
and the purity of her sentiments. Though young in 
years, she was not a minor in mental accomplish- 
ments; and attracting the admiration of all, she was 
wooed unwon by suitors of the highest renown. 
She was now arrived at that age when the laws of 
Mississippi require a parentless child to choose a 
guardian. Accident led to the choice which she 
made; and whether it was a prudent and judicious 
one, the reader must determine when he hears the 
sequel. 

Tying a sun-bonnet of green silk under her fair 
round chin, and slinging her satchel on her arm, she 
was about to obey the summons of the academy bell, 
when she was suddenly stopped by a little negro girl, 
who announced in a joyous mood, that a stranger had 
just gone into the sick man’s room. ‘And what is 
that to me?’ said the youthful beauty, “do his 
friends not call upon him every day?’’ * But this is 
the handsomest man in the world,” replied the un- 
sophisticated servant, ‘and | want you to see him 
before you go to school.” Now the handsomest man 
in the world was certainly a sight worth seeing, for 
which a belle in her teens might very well afford to 
lose an afternoon’s recitation. Accordingly she doffed 
her bonnet and threw aside her books, with a deter- 
mination to take a peep at this fair Adonis. Whether 
this was done with the usual negligence of juvenility, 
or whether she stole a glance at the mirror to adjust 
her shining ringlets, is a matter of which fame re- 
porteth not; but it is said of her, however, that she 
never looked more lovely in her life, nor glowed her 
cheeks with a deeper crimson than when the unex- 
pected visiter—leaving the room of his patient— 
entered the parlour sans ceremonie, without the for- 
malities of an introduction, but with a dignity and 
ease that bespoke the gentleman and the man of 
breeding. His personal appearance came up fully to 
her excited expectations; and although he was not 
the handsomest men in the world, he nevertheless 
possessed a very commanding figure—tall, active and 
erect, with a fiery eye and a martial tread, the very 
hero for a tale of love and war. His name and the 
purpose of his visit, were mysteries soon explained. 
He was a surgeon in the army, and had come to ad- 
minister to one of his companions in arms who was 
then experiencing the hospitality of the family. 

It is prower to tell the reader, for he has 
guessed already, that our youthful heroine experi- 
enced the fate of Dido. She saw and was eubdued. 
But more fortunate than Dido, her partiality was met 
by a generous requital. The heart of our hero bowed 
to the dominion of beauty. Indeed, for him to have 
gazed unmoved and passionless upon a flower of such 
unrivalled sweetness would have argued a want of 


minutes, the happy couple, mutually pleased, found 
themselves seated by the window, contending with 
each other in a game of draughts. The lady of 
course was victor, and won of her antagonist a pair 
of gloves. The payment of this debt formed a fair 
pretext for our hero to renew his visit on the succeed- 
ing day. ‘I come,” said he, ‘to settle accounts ; 
for debts of honour must be punctually paid.” The 
lady, however, declined receiving the A sacel on the 
ground that she had played for amusement only, with 
no view of exactiag the forfeiture. ‘ Then,” said 
the gentleman, “if you will not take them as your 
due, you must at least accept of them as a present.” 
To this the lady could not politely demur; and as 
she put forth her snowy fingers to receive the gloves, 
the happy donor, in a tone betwixt jocularity and 
earnest, expressed a wish that the hand that gave 
might go with the gift. This was enough. The 
lady understood the hint, and was pleased to see how 
the wind was blowing. In a short time they were 
open and avowed lovers. But it is known that the 
course of true love neverdid run smooth. The friends 
of the lady objected to the union on the very good 
grounds of the youth and inexperience of the parties; 
and for a good while the uncompromising character 
of the opposition seemed in a fair way to defeat the 
wishes of the sighing couple. Chance and courage 
however decided the matter. 

We have already told that our young heroine 
would shortly have to choose her guardian. The 
time for making this selection was now arrived; and 
being called upon to name the individual of her 
choice, she turned and pointed to her lover. An ob- 
jection was made. ‘I will name no other,” said the 
thwarted damsel; ‘* you force me to choose, and he 
is my choice.” Her friends remonstrated—she was 
obstinate—they scolded—she persisted—and atlength 
when it became obvious that she really intended what 
she said, all further hostility ceased, and it was not 
many days before the delighted lover was hailed in 
the family in the double capacity of guardian and 
husband. They were married on the fourteenth day 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifteen, the bride being 
in her fourteenth year, and the bridegroom in his 
twentieth. And ask ye who were the parties? The 
lady’s maiden name was Jane H. Wilkinson, the 
niece of General Wilkinson. She was born in 
Charles county, Maryland; and losing her father at 
an early age, removed with her mother to the state of 
Mississippi in eighteen hundred and eleven. The 
hero of the story is no other than the chivalrous 
General Long. 

James Long was born in Virginia, and at an early 
age removed to Kentucky, and thence to Tennessee. 

e was a merchant at fifteen; but being illy qualified 
for such pursuits, soon failed in business, and then 
acted as clerk in his father’s store for two years, 
during which time he saved by great economy six 
hundred dollars, with which he educated himself, 
and afterward studied medicine under Dr. Holland, 
of Tennessee. From the shop he entered the army ; 
was a great favourite of General Jackson, who used 
to call him his young lion. He was attached to the 
medical staff of Carroll’s brigade, and distinguished 
himself in the battle of New Orleans. After this 
memorable victory, Carroll and Coffee being ordered 
to Natchez, Long accompanied them in his official 
character; and it was whilst he was at this place in 
attendance upon an invalid soldier at Mr. Calvert’s, 
that he fell under the observation of the negro girl 
whose favourable report of his personal appearance 
had led to such an unexpected and happy result. On 
the third day after his marriage, having first resigned 
his station in the medical staff, he left Natchez on a 
traveling excursion; and after the lapse of two 
months, settled at Fort Gibson,* pursuing his profes- 
sion for a short time, when at the earnest entreaties 
of his wife, he abandoned the practice of medicine 
altogether, and purchased a plantation near the Wal- 
nut Hills, in Warren county. He subsequently 
owned the tract on which the city of Vicksburg is 
located. He soon however disposed of his farm and 
commenced merchandising in Natchez, where he con- 
tinued in business for two years, when he was called 


that ardour and enthusiasm which are considered | —— 


essential to the character of a soldier. In a few 





* Now known as the town of Port Gibson. 
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to other objects more congenial to his enterprising 
and martial feelings. Long was by nature a soldier, 
and had always sighed after a proper field for the 
indulgence of his military spirit. 

From the disastrous overthrow of the Patriot army 
at the battle of Medina in 1813, the revolutionary 
spirit in ‘'exas had pretty well subsided. The insur- 

mts seemed effectually quelled, and but for the 
valour of Anglo-Americans, they would have long 
groaned under the yoke of Spanish cruelty and des- 
potism. ‘The reign of tyranny, however, was not 

mitted to continue undisturbed. - The citizens of 
Natchez, with a noble enthusiasm, resolved to make 
one more effort in behalf of the liberties of that op- 
pressed and bleeding province. A meeting was 
accordingly held by the inhabitants of that place, and 
arrangements entered into for an immediate and 
vigorous assault upon the country. General Adair, 
of Kentucky, was to have been the leader of the ex- 
pedition; but from some cause unknown to us, he 
declined the proffered honour, and the command was 
tendered to General Long, who, nothing intimidated 
by the misfortunes of his gallant predecessors, who 
had figured so heroically but unavailingly in the 
cause of Texan independence, accepted the responsi- 
bility with pride and pleasure, and entered at once 
upon the duties of the station with his characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm. His activity and zeal, as 
well as his acknowledged military talents, soon ren- 
dered the project quite popular. He pledged the 
whole of his private fortune in the enterprise; in 
which he was joined by some of the choicest spirits 
of the day. With the best wishes for his ces“ 
he left Natchez with about seventy-five of the most 
hardy and intrepid followers, on the 17th of June, 1819. 
As he pushed from the shore, a shot from the cannon 
was fired to his success. It was evident, however, 
that an expedition so publicly gotten up and openly 
conducted, could not be permitted to pass off without 
the notice of the government. Attempts were ac- 
rodingly made by the proper authorities to arrest the 
leader; but the officers not being over active and vigi- 
lant, their efforts were easily eluded, and General 
Long moved off in triumph with his Spartan band, 
awakening the spirit of war in his march, and gather- 
ing strength as he moved along. He pushed for 
Natchitoches, where he had means of his own, and 
many friends; thence to the Sabine and onto Nacog- 
doches, where in a short time after his arrival he was 
able to muster about three hundred strong. 

It is certainly a matter of much regret that there 
ae so.few objects upon which the minds of hnman 
beings can harmonise and act in concert. The most 
laudable and exalted purposes seem fated to breed a 
diversity of sentiment, and that diversity to engender 
passion. But if there is any one point upon which a 
whole community might think and feel and act to- 
gether with unity and pleasure, we should suppose 
itwould be just such an expedition as that on which 
ourhero has embarked. Yet this, like many other 
of the noblest efforts in the cause of freedom, was 
doomed to encounter the opposition of the ignorant 
and the malice of the vicious, notwithstanding the 
purity of the motives that prompted it, and the glori- 
ous ends to which it was directed. Long’s designs 
were by many either misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. Even some of his own followers looked 
upon the project as one which was entered upon 
merely because of its perils, and the individual glory 
to which it might lead. But such a view is not only 
unjust to the intellect and principles of the gallant 
leader, but it reflects discredit upon some of the 
purest and most distinguished citizens of Louisiana 
ad Mississippi. The expedition was founded in 
neither — speculation nor a desire of personal 
‘ggrandisement. It was known to the intelligent 
portion of the people both of Natchez and New 
Orleans, that its sole design and intention were to 
get possession of the country, to rescue it from the 
grasp of tyranny, and, by establishing good govern- 
ment, order and security, to invite to its settlement 
by North Americans. 

In a few days after his departure, his wife became 
the mother of her second child. This materially in- 
creased the pang of separation; which soon became 
#0 intense and insupportable, that she resolved, when 





her infant as yet was not a fortnight old, te follow 
her husband and share his destiny, in despite of her 
feeble condition, and the most solemn entreaties of 
her friends. He was in a foreign country; in the 
midst of peril—with no home but the camp and no 
safety but his sword. To follow him under such 
circumstances, and in her situation, looked ‘ike self- 
immolation—a holy sacrifice of life at the shrine of 
affection—and to attempt such a journey, through a 
wilderness of savages in a distant land, with her two 
little children and no human assistance except a 
small negro girl, displays a resolution and fortitude 
unrivalled in romance, and which nothing but the ten- 
derest and deepest feelings of the human heart could 
inspire. She started on the twenty-eighth of June. 
Mr. James Rowan, the friend of her husband and a 
wealthy merchant of the place, hearing that she was 
about to embark, came to the river bank to see her off 
and bid her farewell. He found her in tears. And 
well might she weep, for she was not only leaving 
the home of her happier days, but she was going, she 
knew not where, on a long journey in a strange land, 
with ruined health, almost destitute of means, and 
without a friendly hand to aid her on her way. 
These things pressed upon the heart; but the burthen 
was quickly lightened by the generous Rowan. It 
was impossible for this excellent nan to see the dews 
of affliction in the eye of beauty without wiping them 
away. Unprepared as he was for such a trip, he 
nevertheless stepped into the boat, and with those 
elevated saleniglie of benevolence and generosity 
which belong only to the virtuous and brave, he prof- 
fered to see her on her journey as far as her sister 
Calvert’s, in Alexandria, where suitable arrange- 
ments could be made to convey her with comfort and 
safety to her husband. In a few minutes they were 
gliding down the river. The journey to Alexandria 
was protracted and distressing. The weather was 
bad; accommodations worse; and the boat finally 
stopping on the route, a messenger had to be de- 
spatched to Alexandria for means of conveyance. 
After much delay, a courier made his appearance with 
a couple of horses. Mrs. Long and her servant girl 
mounted one of the animals, and Mr. Rowan the 
other, with the little danghter Ann, behind him, and 
the infant in his arms. They completed the balance 
of the route, exhausted with fatigue and drenched 
with rain. Having remained with her sister a suf- 
ficient time for repose, she resumed her journey, and 
after extraordinary fatigue, reached Nacogdoches, 
where she experienced the kind welcome of her hus- 
band, which her affectionate devotion merited—to her 
a compensation for all past toils and sufferings. 

But the rainbow is not always the signal of serener 
hours. Though it often span the retiring clouds, it 
sometimes sits upon the brow of a gathering storm: 
and such proved the light that illumined the counte- 
nance of our happy heroine on meeting with her hus- 
band—it was but a rainbow joy upon a cloud of sor- 
row. She arrived upon the very eve of calamity. 

Here follows a narrative of the sack of towns 
and almost incredible sufferings of this unhappy cou- 
ple, which we pass over and come at once to the 
closing scene of the tragedy. ] ° 

Providing vessels at Galveston for the transporta- 
tion of his troops, Gen. Long proceeded to the mouth 
of San Antonio river, where he landed, and marched 
without delay to Goliad, or Labahia, of which he 
took easy possession. This post was occupied by 
the Patriot forces under his command until intelli- 
gence was received of the proclamation of the Plan of 
Iguala, by Iturbide, the complete success of the 
second revolution in Mexico, and the entire overthrow 
of Spanish anthority. A short period only intervened 
before he was courteously invited by the new govern- 
ment to visit the Capital of the Republic, that he 
might receive appropriate honours as one of the cham- 
pions of civil liberty. Such an invitation could not 
well be declined, and he —— proceeded to 
the capital with a suitable escort. But unfortunate 
was it for General Long that he did not act upon the 

rinciple of timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes ; for he 
had not been in the city more than a few days, before 
he became an object of peculiar suspicion to [turbide 
and his minions, who recognised in him a man whose 
Cato-like devotion to principle would never allow 





him to become a base auxiliary of this bastard Cesar 
in those schemes of usurpation which his selfish 
cunning was then devising. Secret orders for his 
assassination are supposed to have been issued ; and 
it is believed, upon satisfactory testimony, that 
General Long lost his life in the following manner : 
Being on a visit to some officer of the government 
one day, he had occasion to pass a small squad of 
the military on guard ; and whilst drawing his pass- 
port from his pocket, he was shot by a soldier from 
an adjoining piazza, and instantly died. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF ARTS IN ITALY. 


Read before the Society of Arts, by Charles H. Wilson, 
Esq. Architect, af 


T shall commence with a brief nd¥ice of the art of 
painting in Italy. This fine art has gradually de- 
clined, and there seems to be no indication at present 
of its recovery. It is trammeled by academic sys- 
tem. The Roman school is distinguished by a cold 
affectation of classic purity, and a want of energy 
and nature in all its productions; but, whilst we 
avoid the errors into which it has fallen, we should 
not allow these, and the difference of its practice 
from our own, to blind us to its good qualities. Many 
Roman artists draw exceedingly well, and they 
evince this power in the large and fine cartoons 
which they are in the habit of executing before com- 
mencing a picture. But if the student in this coun- 
try does not draw long enough, which I think is the 
case, the Italian student, in acquiring his mastery of 
the crayon, seems to forget that he is ever to use the 
brush; and the Italian artists rarely prove even 
tolerable colourists, whilst their prejudices as to the 
adoption of many necessary processes in painting, 
and which were unquestionably in use amongst their 
great predecessors, are invincible. This was illus- 
trated in an amusing manner one day in the Florence 
Gallery. An Italian artist was busy copying a 
Venetian picture, and my late friend Mr. James 
Irvine, happening to look at his work, remarked to 
him that he never could hope to imitate the brilliancy 
of the original without glazing. “{ know that,” 
said the Italian, “‘ but I won’t glaze.” 

At Florence, painting is in much the same state as 
at Rome: of late some artists have endeavoured to 
add richness in colour to the correctness of their 
drawing ; but they have only succeeded in arranging 
on their pictures in brilliant juxtaposition mr ae 
colours, without attaining that harmonious effect 
which marks the works of their great predecessors. 
At Naples, painting is ata low ebb; at Genoa, lower 
still; at Venice, it is little better; but at Milan it 
reckons amongst its professors clever men in some 
departments of the art. 

resco painting is stjll pursued in Italy, but with 
most success by the Germans. I wish to avail my- 
self of this occasion to do homage to the extraor- 
dinary merits of the masters of this distinguished 
school: in looking on their works, we cannot but 
regret that greater encouragement is not given to the 
highest department of painting in this country; in 
those which are encouraged, our artists excel ; and 
we may, I think, therefore justly conclude that ability 
would soon be found to execute works of the noblest 
description. 

Engraving may appropriately be considered after 
painting. You are all doubtless well acquainted 
with the great names which have lately marked the 
progress of this art in Italy: most of these distin- 
ere artists are now dead. Several of Raphael 

orghen’s pupils are much esteemed, the best of 
whom are established at Milan: many very fine and 
important works have been lately finished or are now 
in progress. Messrs. Ludwig Gruner and Rusweigh, 
both Italianised Germans, promise to revive the style 
of Mare Antonio with success. 

The Italian engravers are most successful in their 
works from historical pictures; but a practice which 
they follow is, in my opinion, calculated to prevent 
their imitating with fidelity the style and feeling of 
the artist whose production bd copy. They en- 
grave from highly finished chalk drawings copied 
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from pictures by artists who devote themselves to 
this branch: however faithfully these may apparently 
copy, it is certain that their drawings will, to a cer- 
tain extent, exhibit their peculiarities of mind and 
feeling, and as the engraving must likewise so far be 
marked by the style of its author, the process is not 
favourable to the production of engravings of a faith- 
ful character. - 


It is but fair to mention that this practice is forced 
upon the Italian engraver, as he can neither trans- 
port gallery pictures nor frescoes to his study. 

The landsdape engravers of Italy are not success- 
ful. Frigid imitators of Woollet, in general their 
works are far inferior to those of that admirable 
master. 


_ Sculpture is certainly the art which stands highest 
in Italy. Canoyg, rescued it from the infamy into 
which it had su and his genius at once raised it 
to excellence. If I say that that immortal artist has 
worthy successors amongst his countrymen, I express 
as strongly as possible a favourable opinion of the 
state of the art. If we are to term that the Roman 
school of sculpture which reckons amongst its pro- 
fessors all the great sculptors of various nations who 
make the Eternal City their fixed place of residence, 
then we must, I think, hold that it is the first school 
existing. England is worthily represented in that 
united school. I shall not venture upon any com- 
seg between it and our present British school ; 

ut it is an important fact, and to its honour, that 
before Canova resuscitated sculpture in Italy, Eng- 
land could boast a succession of very eminent sculp- 
tors. I may mention the estimation in which our 
~— Flaxman is held in Italy.‘ Flaxman,” said a 

istinguished artist to me on one occasion, “ was the 
greatest sculptor the world has known since the time 
of the Greeks ;” and this opinion is very general in 
Italy. I touched shortly on the state of painting in 
the different Italian capitals. 1 shall pursue the same 
course with sculpture, but more briefly still, merely 
remarking that, with one or two excep'ions, there are 
no Italian sculptors of eminence out of Rome. 

In connection with the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, we may now consider mosaic work and cameo 
cutting as practised in Rome. The art of mosaic 
work has been known in Rome since the days of the 
republic. The severe rulers of that period forbade 
the introduction of foreign mazbles, and the republican 
mosaics are all in black and white. Under the 
empire the art was greatly improved, and hot merely 
by the introduction of marbles of vatious colours, but 
by the invention of artificial stones, termed by the 
Italians smalti, which can be made of every variety of 
tint. 

This art was never entirely lost. On the intro- 
duction of pictures into Christian temples, they were 
first made of mosaic; remaining specimens of these 
are rude, but profoundly interesting in a historical 
point of view. When art was restored in Italy, 
mosaic also was improved, but it attained its greatest 
perfection in the last and present century. Roman 
mosaic, as now practised, may be described as being 
the production of pictures by connecting together 
numerous minute pieces of coloured marble or arti- 
ficial stones ; these are attached to a ground of copper 
by means of a strong cement of gum mastic and 
other materials. and are afterwards ground and po- 
lished as a stone would be to a perfectly level sur- 
face; by this art not only are ornaments made on a 
small scale, but pictures of the largest size are copied. 
In former times the largest cupolas of churches, and 
not unfrequently the entire walls, were incrusted 
with mosaic. The most remarkable modern works 
are the copies which have been executed of some of 
the most important works of the great masters for the 
altars in St. Peter’s. ‘These are in every respect per- 
fect imitations of the originals; and when the origi- 
nals, in spite of every care, must change and perish, 
these mosaics will still convey to distant ages a per- 
fect idea of the triumphs of art achieved in the 15th 
century. The government manufactory in Rome 
occupies the apartments in the Vatican which were 
used as offices of the Inquisition. Nocopies are now 
made, but cases of sma/ti are shown, containing, it is 
said, 18,000 different tints. Twenty years were em- 





as in making one of the copies [ have mentioned. 
he pieces of mosaic vary in size from an eighth to 
a sixteenth of an inch, and eleven men were employed 
for that time on each picture. 

A great improvement was introduced into the art 
in 1775, by the Signor Raffaelli, who thought of pre- 
paring the sma/ti in what may be termed fine threads. 
The pastes or smalti are manufactured at Venice in 
the shape of crayons, or like sticks of sealing-wax, 
and are afterwards drawn out by the workman at a 
blow pipe into the thickness he requires, often almost 
to a hair, and now seldom thicker than the finest 
grass stalk. For tables and large articles, of course, 
the pieces are thicker; but the beauty of the work- 
manship, the soft gradation of the tints, and the cost, 
depend upon the minuteness of the pieces, and the 
skill displayed by the artist. A ruin, a group of 
flowers or figures, will employ a good artist about 
two months when only two inches square, and a spe- 
cimen of such a description costs from £5 to £20, 
according to the execution ; a landscape, 6 inches by 
4, would require eighteen months, and would cost 
from £40 to £50. This will strike you as no ade- 
quate remuneration for the time bestowed. The finest 
ornaments for a Jady, consisting of necklace, earrings, 
and brooch, cost £40. For a picture of Paestum, 
8 feet long and 20 inches broad, on which four men 
wr for three years, £1000 sterling was 
asked. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNETS. 


By Barry Cornwall. 
WINTER. 


1 love to listen when the year grows old, 

And noisy: like some weak life-wrinkled thing, 
That vents his splenetic humours, murmuring 

At ills he shares in common with the bold. 

Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 

Is barr’d out like a thief : but should one bring 

A frozen hand, the which December's wing 

Hath struck so fiercely, that he scarce can hold 
The stiffen’d finger tow’rd the grate, [ lend 

A double welcome to the victim, who 

Comes shivering, with pale looks, and lips of blue, 
And through the snow and splashin * rain could walk, 
For some few hours of kind and social talk : 

And deem him, more than ever, now—my friend. 


A STORMY NIGHT. 


It is a stormy night, and the wild sea 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach - 

Is ponring all its power. Each after each 

The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 
The height I tread upon. The winds are high, 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky, 
At intervals. It is an hour to teach 

Vain man his insignificance ; and yet, 

Though all the elements in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and | seem to hear 

The voice of Silence sounding from her throne 
Of darkness mightier than all—but all alone. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Wilber force’s Correspondence. 


Mr. Henry Perkins, of this city, has just published 
‘The Correspondence of William Wilberforce, edited 
by his sons,” in two volumes, with a splendid por- 
trait. This is a publication of much interest. It 
commences as far back as the year 1783, and takes 
the reader through a rapid and sketchy view of poli- 
tics and public characters in England for the last half 
century. It is a most agreeable mode of refreshing 
one’s recollections of such matters to read the letters 
of Pitt, Fox, Grenville, Sonning, Hiden, Wellesley, 
Brougham and Wilberforce. vivid delineations 





of persons and events which a correspondence of this 
kind affords, is an effective filling up of the outline 
presented by general history-—a clothing of the 
skeleton with flesh and blood, colour and expression, 
The subjects of the letters are uniformly interesting; 
and they appear to have been selected from the im. 
mense mass of Mr. Wilberforce’s papers with much 
discrimination. 





Foote’s. Texus and the Texans. 


Messrs. ‘Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. have just 
published a work which will attract an unusual share 
of attention. It is entitled ‘Texas and the Texans, 
or Advance of the Anglo-Americans to the South. 
west; including a history of leading events in 
Mexico, from the conquest by Fernando Cortes, to 
the termination of the Texan Revolution. By Henry 
Stuart Foote.” Undoubtedly this book belongs to 
that class of works termed “ moot-histories ;”* for if 
we understand the author's design, it is to establish 
a certain point, viz.: that Mexico ought to be libe. 
rated and enlightened by the Anglo-Americans. The 
work, therefore, is not only a history, but a historical 
argument; and it will be universally admitted by 
those competent to pronounce a judgment in the 
case, that the argument is very ably sustained. The 
author writes with great vigour, earnestness and 
eloquence. In the opening chapters the style isa 
little too ambitious ; but as he advances and warms 
with his subject, the cumbrous ornaments of style, 
with which he was at first embarrassed, are grace. 
fully thrown off; and the diction becomes in a high 
degree unaffected, free and nervous. His history is 
evidently founded on ample and authentic materials, 
It supplies a great desideratum to the general reader, 
viz.: a well written and respectable history of a 
neighbouring nation, hitherto little regarded, but des- 
tined to exert an important influence on the whole 
policy of the western world. Moreover, from the 
circumstance of its proceeding from one high in the 
confidence of the existing government of Texas, it 
must unquestionably be considered as a development 
of the political views and declared policy of that 
government. Its importance in this point of view 
will be duly appreciated in various quarters, from 
Mexico to Vienna. 


We have inserted an extract in this day’s Journal, 
which is a fair specimen of the author’s style. 
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